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These Sermons are printed at the request of 
several persons, both Churchmen and Dissenters, 
who heard them preached. They were written 
with the hope that such a review of past times 
as is therein attempted would, if it did not 
aid greatly the cause of Unity, at least promote 
a feeling of Charity on both sides. As others 
have thought them calculated to do this, I 
send them forth, in deference to their opinion, 
to seek a wider audience, which they will find 
if they deserve it. 

J. Xv. Ij. 
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8EEM0N I. 

EARLY DISSENT. 

Acts vii. 26. 

Svra, ye are brethren; why do ye wrong one 

to another? 

TTERY touching are these words of Moses. 
' They speak the pleading of rejected kind- 
ness, the earnestness of a zeal which foiind 
itself misunderstood by those for whom it was 
exerted. The devoted servant of God felt the 
heavy task which had been laid upon him. 
He was to lead his countrymen forth from 
the land of their enemies, and he came unto 
them with the hope that they would appreciate 
his mission. He naturally trusted that the 
hardships they were suflfering from others 
would bind them in close unity one with 

B 



another. But aJas for his expectation ! They 
quarreUed and fought with the Egyptians, but 
they quarrelled and fought equally with one 
another, and seemed to have no recognition 
of the fact of their brotherhood, nor any under- 
standing of, or esteem for the arguments of 
their intended deliverer. We may imagine 
therefore that it was with a feeling of de- 
spondency ahnost amounting to despair that 
the meek messenger of Jehovah cried out in 
bitterness, " Sirs, ye are brethren ; why do ye 
wrong one to another ?" 

No doubt such is nearly always the lot of 
those who aspire to be leaders among men. 
They find how impossible of attainment con- 
cord is, and that only minds endowed above 
the rest have been able to control the dis- 
cordant elements of human thought and will, 
and make each do its part in the furtherance 
of some great end. The sense of this has, boi^ 
in ancient and modem times, deterred from 
action men eminently fitted to discharge high 
duties, and has led them to prefer the comfort 
of peace in retirement, to a more prominent 
career passed amid the struggles of conflicting 
parties. Kings have sought by abdication 
a peace which they found not on the throne. 



while many who have clung to power, have 
spent embittered lives from the hopelessness 
of directing those over whom they were placeid. 

And nowhere more than in the History of 
our Reformed Church is such hopelessness dis- 
played : nowhere more than in the events of that 
history must the prominent actors have been 
burdened with feelings of this nature. At the 
very commencement of the movement, such 
must have been the lot of all men actuated by 
a deep desire for a purified Church. For they 
saw the monarch, who at first appeared to lend 
all the aid they needed for working out an 
emancipation from error, turn round after a 
while, and shew himself to have been only 
a reformer for his own ends, and when these 
were attained, purification of doctrine and the 
driving away of error became to him matters 
of little importance. We know that those 
noble men, Colet and More, men ready to give 
up substance and life for religion, felt thus and 
were in despair. 

And in that next stage of the Reformation, 
when a queen professed herself the nursing- 
mother of the Church, some of the most earnest 
of her children found her no better than a 
stepmother. It must have been with a feel- 



ing not much alien to that of Moses in my 
text, that Hooker, and men like him, looked 
forth upon the dissensions of that age, in the 
midst of which he called God to witness that 
the purpose of his noble book was "not to 
provoke any, but rather to satisfy all tender 
consciences."* And if we follow the fortunes 
of the Church down the stream of time we 
shall constantly hear echoes of a like character 
coming forth from amidst the tumult of op- 
posing parties even down to our own dajrs. 
But slight has been the acceptance hitherto 
of any Eirenicon, and it is with but little hope, 
I think, that writers and preachers now raise 
their voices to proclaim the old, old theme, 
"Sirs, ye are brethren." 

At the present time, however, there are 
peculiarly strong reasons why the members 
of the various bodies of Christians among us 
should bethink themselves of their brotherhood, 
and why we of the Church of England, as 
having the best right and the greatest power 
and by consequence the gravest responsibility 
herein, should be foremost in softening down 
such sharply defined diflferences as without 
sacrifice of principle we may, for the promotion 

♦ Walton'8 Lift of Hooker^ 1833, p. 173. 



of a greater unity. The measures at present 
under consideration in the National Council 
now assembled will as one of their numerous 
consequences bring Churchmen into closer con- 
nexion with Nonconformists than they have 
been hitherto. This will be the case first 
from the contemplated provisions for education 
which are to affect the country at large, and it 
is of the greatest importance to the Christian 
character and success of our national education 
that this connexion should, if possible, be one of 
united rather than of contending agents. The 
recent debates in Parliament may read us one 
valuable lesson if we be warned by them of 
the danger there is lest Christian teaching 
should be omitted from the public schemes 
of education by reason of the dissensions that 
prevail among professors of Christianity. 

In our Universities too, it is apparent that 
we shall soon be called upon to work side by 
side with men of other traditions than our 
own. It is not perhaps probable that the 
different state of things about to be inaugurated 
by our legislators will be strongly felt for some 
years to come, but that it will in time produce 
a very sensible impression on our institutions 
is doubted by few. It seems therefore not 



unwise, at the threshold of such a change, to 
attempt to gain an idea, even if an imperfect 
one, of the relative positions in which Church- 
men and Dissenters stand to each other, and 
how they came to occupy those positions. 
The enquiry might be carried to a length 
utterly unsuited for an address from this place, 
but that the subject may be in some degree 
lixnited, I propose to consider it under Wo 
great phases, which may be styled respectively 
Early and Modem Dissent. The first will 
embrace that time in which arose those dis- 
sentient bodies which are sometunes grouped 
together as the Three Denominations: the 
Presbyterians, the Independents, and the Bap- 
tists. The second will deal with those dissenters 
from our Church who have risen into promi- 
nence since the middle of last century. These 
two sections so far surpass in numbers and 
influence all other dissenters taken together, 
that for our purpose they may be regarded 
as representing the whole area of Noncon- 
formity. Under their control also are almost 
all the educational establishments throughout 
the country which could come into conflict 
with those of the Established Church, or out 
of which members would be likely to be sent 



who would attain any important place or gain 
any great degree of influence within the Uni- 
versities. 

It is dear that we can scarcely appreciate 
satisfactorily the position in which these bodies 
stand to ourselves unless we first consider how 
they came to be in that position. Such con- 
sideration may haply supply us with warning 
and guidance. Seeing how our forefathers 
mistook the treatment of cases of tender con- 
science, we may perhaps profit by their failure, 
and learn how to avoid further alienation or 
more grievous embitterment of the feelings of 
men who profess, like ourselves, to be the 
advocates of pure and enlightened Christianity. 

When the Reformation gave free course to 
liberty of thought, men were not found to be 
slow in availing themselves of this freedom. 
There had been indeed since the days of 
Wycliffe much dissension within the Church, 
but it had not been able to create any great 
revolution. This was owing partly to the lack 
of means of intercommunication, partly to the 
troublous times in which cooperation for re- 
ligious purposes was impossible, and which 
swept away most of the men who were fitted 
to be leaders of the people. Now however 
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men might think freely, and had means to 
spread their thoughts abroad, and it soon 
became patent that they would not think alike. 
The wilful monarch who was permitted to be 
the instrument that commenced the work of 
Reform in the English Church would fain 
have retained those doctrines which, in his 
early days, he had shewn himself ready to 
defend with his pen. All he desired was to 
transfer the religious supremacy from the papal 
hands into his own. Owing to this circum- 
stance it came to pass that the Reformation 
in England differed from the corresponding 
movement in other countries. Here it was 
a change which for a long time was directed 
by the monarch, while elsewhere the course 
which it took depended on the people. Not 
but that the people of England were anxious 
enough for the new learning, but what they 
desired was in many cases opposed to the 
wishes of the Defender of the faith. So the 
chronicle of his reign presents a foul record 
of persecution inflicted on both sections of 
Christians. Those who longed for more scrip- 
tural doctrine in the Church were punished 
because their views led them beyond the tenets 
of their imperious ruler, and those who still 



clung to the Papacy as their security for union 
suffered even more for disavowing the Boyal 
Supremaxjy. The two succeeding reigns were 
short but very eventful, yet they can hardly 
be said to have altered much the positions of 
either party in the great religious struggle. 
The favour shewn to the Reformers in the first 
of them was counterbalanced by an equal 
amount of favour shewn to the foes of Reform 
in the second. There was much persecution 
but little progress, and Elizabeth and her 
advisers appear to have thought this, for in 
their Act of Uniformity the regulations revert 
in great part to that state of aflfairs which 
existed in the earlier days of her brother's 
reign. It is from her accession that the Re- 
formed Church may be said to date, and before 
her rule comes to its close we see that the 
strife of conflicting parties had grown strong 
within it. 

It is not perhaps surprising that the first 
difficulties arose on matters of ritual and dis- 
cipline rather than on points of doctrine. I 
have already noticed that the Reformation on 
the Continent was the work of the people 
rather than of their rulers, and that it con- 
sequently differed much both in character and 
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extent from the changes which had been made 
in England. From this difference the first 
troubles arose. Many Englishmen in the late 
dark days of persecution had lived abroad for 
fear of their lives. There they became imbued 
with the foreign notions of reform, and were 
prepared to go much farther than their brethren 
in England. To them whatever bore a likeness 
to that Church from which they had separated 
was a thing accursed. As such they had seen 
it put away by those with whom they had of 
late held close communion. These sentiments 
they were not slow to avow on their return 
home in safer times. The vestments of the 
clergy and the forms of prayer in the English 
service-books preserved (and we believe wisely 
preserved) a great deal of resemblance to those 
of the Church of Rome. The superinduced 
corruptions of that church had not prevented 
the retention of much that was primitive and 
pure. But it is not difficult to understand 
that, to men who had suffered exile under 
Romish rule, and been schooled by their 
residence abroad into such a hatred of Rome 
as had not yet been felt in England, these 
points were in the utmost degree repugnant 
and provoked strong protestations against their 
continuance. 
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On the other hand^ neither the Queen nor 
her counsellors had ever seien or desired to see 
the sterner regulations which these new teachers 
would fain have pressed upon them. In their 
eyes to yield to the clamour which was raised 
against the Church Services seemed to be mere 
pulling down of the edifice which they had 
been at such pains to rear. To this they could 
hardly be expected to consent at the demand 
of men who oflfered them nothing definite to 
place in its stead. Further changes than they 
had already made they deemed revolutionary, 
and thus all their agencies were brought to 
bear against the advocates of simpler ritual 
and altered service-books. The result was 
that throughout the latter part of this reign 
we have an incessant conflict. The Queen and 
her ministers on the one hand were zealous for 
the support of things as they were, while the 
advocates of change strove on the other to 
assimilate the English to the continental 
ritual. Saddening and painful is the spectacle, 
the more so, when we remember that the 
struggle professed to be for His religion who 
said, " My peace I leave with you." The rulers 
were determined to enforce the order which 
they had laboured to arrange and they saw 
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no way to do so but by penal enactments. 
The natural consequences followed. Extreme 
measures in the one party generated extreme 
measures in the other, and they who were at 
first innovators in religious ritual were soon 
turned into antagonists of the civil power. 
We read with little or no surprise, in the 
writings of one of the most prominent Puritans 
at that day, sentiments such as these: "As 
civil magistrates are nourishers, so be they 
servants unto the Church, and as they rule in 
the Church so must they remember to subject 
themselves unto the Church, to submit their 
sceptres, to throw down their crowns before the 
Church."* This was strong language to be used 
in the days of a Tudor queen, and betokens 
at least as great illiberality in him who wrote 
it, as there was in those against whom he was 
inveighing. And it is no solitary specimen. 
One of the most favourable historians of Non- 
conformity is compelled to admit on a review 
of this period that "the capital error of the 
Puritans was their imperfect acquaintance with 
the nature of religious liberty .... they were 



♦ Cartwright quoted in Price's SitUny of Noneonformity, 
yol. i., p. 250. 
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wholly unprepared to grant to others the 
freedom which they asked for themselves."* 

With opposing elements such as these, a 
stem monarch aided by minister who were 
prepared to enforce conformity by the civil 
power, and an excited array of zealous professors 
whose zeal amounted in many cases to fanat- 
icism, there could be nothing but contention 
during the reign of Elizabeth. Yet we come 
nearly to the end of that reign before we 
encounter any dispute about the doctrines of 
the Church. The questions of Predestination 
and Free Will arose, but it should be con- 
stantly borne in mind that these had no 
necessary connection with the Reformation.. 
They had agitated the Church from the times 
of St. Augustine downward. Conscious of this 
the Reformers had framed their Articles of 
Religion in such wise as to admit to their 
communion the assertors of either view in this 
great argument. There is no doubt that the 
debates which prevailed on these points increased 
the bitterness of already existing diflferences; 
all we desire to maintain is that they were no 
necessary part of the disagreements which 
arose from the agitations of the Puritans. We 

* Price's Sistory of Nonconformity, yol. i., p. ii6. 
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arrive then almost at the close of the Tudor 
dynasty before the variations advance from 
ritual to something more weighty. 

There had as yet been no dispute on the 
nature of the Sacraments. All attempts to 
impugn the necessity and lawfulness of Infant 
Baptism had proceeded from foreigners whose 
endeavours to propagate their doctrines in 
England were thwarted by one side as much 
as by the other. Nor had the authority of the 
Christian ministry yet been called in question. 
All parties admitted the same source for this 
authority. All were agreed about the channels 
in which it could flow. Nor as yet had the 
subject of the endowment of religion by the 
State been made a matter of contention. 

But just at the end of the sixteenth century 
we come upon the names of Presbyterians and 
Independents (or Brownists, as they were first 
termed), marking bodies which had withdrawn 
themselves from the services of the national 
Church, and shewing that it was no longer 
vestment or prayer-book only that was opposed, 
but that Episcopacy and State endowments 
were added to the objects of attack. From 
this date religion begins to be inextricably 
mixed up with all political questions, and mid 
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the din of the ensuing strife we hear her voice 
growing fainter and fainter till it almost dies 
away. 

During the reign of the first Stuart, and 
even before that, the Puritans had found for 
themselves many defenders in Parliament, and 
the number was increased by the policy of the 
monarch. The king's attempts to encroach on 
the privileges of the people were simultaneous 
with his marked exhibition of contempt for the 
Puritan petition. Thus were these two bodies 
wedded together, and the opposition made more 
determined than ever. The Arminian tenden- 
cies of the royal partisans led to a display of 
all the rigour of Calvinism in the Parliament. 
By rapid transitions it came to pass that the 
clergy of the Established Church inclined 
towards the king and the government rather 
than towards the people. The monarch was to 
the Church the source of a power which the 
fanaticism of her opponents seemed to render 
needful, and that they might be better able 
to calculate on his support, many churchmen 
scrupled not to go all lengths in exalting his 
dignity and in advocating that right divine 
which he was so earnest in claiming. 

Another cause of alienation was soon added. 
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The foreign policy of the Stuaxt kings was 
wholly directed to the conciliation of the 
Catholic sovereigns abroad. To secure this 
end no sacrifice seemed too great. Indulgences 
grievous to the how incensed Protestant spirit 
of the English people were granted to the 
supporters of the Romish religion. Emissaries 
of the Bishop of Rome were received at court 
with marks of the greatest respect, and a 
marriage with a princess of a Roman CathoHc 
house helped in no small degree to bring about 
the downfall of Charles the First. 

When the monarchy fell, toleration was 
conceded to everything but Episcopacy. We 
have therefore an opportunity of observing the 
course pursued by the Presbyterians. A hun- 
dred years before they had begun to exclaim 
against the high hand of Prelacy and to clamour 
for Hberty of conscience as the right of every 
man. How did they behave in their turn? 
We ought not, perhaps, to credit entirely the 
descriptions of violence and bigoted excesses 
which we read in the satirist of those times. 
But as one proof among many that the tolerance 
of the one side was as little as that of the 
other, we may notice that in the Westminster 
Assembly the claims of the Baptists, who were ^ 
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then just rising into notice, to be heard among 
the rest of the sects, were not for a mon^ent 
tolerated. We may therefore believe the 
calmer words of that poet who lived amid the 
tumult, and to whom we point as one of the 
greatest ornaments of our language, when he 
says: 

"New Presbyter waa but old Priest — writ large."* 

We find consequently that before the Restora- 
tion came about, the religious world of England 
had become a chaos. The conflicts of the 
numberless sects, which had no basis of an- 
tiquity to rest on, became so desperate that 
the lovers of peace and order saw no prospect 
of religious quiet before them, save in the re- 
storation of the dethroned Episcopacy. To 
bring back the Bishops, however, was not to 
put the Church in her former condition. Dis- 
sent had established for itself a regular organ- 
ization. It had struck firm root, and could not 
be extirpated. Of the sects which then sprang 
into existence most have died away, but the 
three greatest still remain as a standing witness 
how from small differences harshly treated 
mighty schisms grow, and the opposition of 

* Milton. Miscellanies; On the new forcers of Conscience 
under the Long Parliamentj line 20. 
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these three bodies, owing to the atmosphere in 
which it was developed, is quite as much 
political as religious. 

The bitter experience of the past might 
have been counted on to make men wise. But 
the nation had not yet learnt her lesson. She 
had not, in spite of all the past, learnt that the 
minds of men will not be forced into one groove. 
She had not leamt that in giving liberty of 
opinion the consequences of that liberty should 
have been taken into account. We have there- 
fore in some sort to begin again the round of 
trials which had been passed through before. 
We see a new Act of Uniformity with more 
stringent pains and penalties: we see a mul- 
titude of devout men alienated from the Church 
by an attempt to enforce allegiance: we see 
statute on statute designed to fence in the 
Establishment, all ending as before in greater 
disunion. To this is added, both in the re- 
stored monarch and his successor, a greater 
degree of that attachment to the Church of 
Rome which proved the bane of all their house. 
Which attachment was at length carried so 
far, and so seriously threatened not only religion 
but the national liberty, that sinking for a time 
their religious antipathies the entire nation 
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united to expel the line that would have 
rendered England a tributary of Borne. 

I would here repeat that the Revolution 
was far more a political than a religious move- 
ment. True piety, all that deserved the name 
of reUgion, hJd in the ma^y struggles and the 
varied intermixture of interests been nearly 
choked out of existence. When the hour of 
toleration came we find the religious world 
shewing few signs of vitality. It is true that 
some tokens of revival were for the moment 
manifested both in the Church of England and 
in those who had broken away from her. 
During the fifty years that followed many 
chapels were built by dissenters, and special 
means were provided for extending church ac- 
commodation in populous places. But it was 
too late. The heart of the nation was not 
religious as of old. Political interests had 
proved a canker to spiritual life. The sacra- 
ments had come to be so lightly esteemed, that 
men scrupled not to receive them as part of 
the official routine which was to qualify them 
for duties in the state. This scandal was so 
gross that it did not long continue, but yearly 
acts of Indemnity relieved from penalties those 
who might prefer to break man's laws rather 
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than slight the Holy Sacrament. When, how- 
ever, the ordinances of religion fall into such 
contempt as to be treated as mere symbols of 
a party, when religious profession has become 
identified with political creed, it is vain to 
expect any real earnestness for God. 

And what testimony have we of the state 
of the religious world at the period at which 
we have arrived ? Let us look at the clergy. 
From them we may infer the character of their 
congregations. They of all men might be ex- 
pected to preserve some knowledge, if not zeal, 
for their Master's service. One bishop speaks 
thus of his candidates for ordination: "Those 
who have read some few books, yet never seem 
to have read the Scriptures."* And again: 
"The case is not much better in many, who, 
having got into orders, come for instruction 
and cannot make it appear that they have read 
the Scriptures or any one good book since they 
were ordained."-}- And once more : " A remiss, 
unthinking course of life, with little or no 
application to study, and the bare performing 
of that which if not done would draw censures 
when complained of, without even pursuing 

* Bumef 8 Faatoral Care, 3rd Edition. Preface, 
t Ibid. 
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the pastoral care in any suitable degree, is but 
too common as well as too evident."* 

With such a course of neglect among the 
clergy we cannot be surprised, however much 
we may be shocked, at Bishop Butler's accoimt 
of the needs of his own time. In the intro- 
duction to his famous work he has these sadden- 
ing words. " It is come, I know not how, to 
be taken for granted by many persons that 
Christianity is not so much as a subject of 
enquiry, but that it is now at length discovered 
to be fictitious. And accordingly they treat it 
as if in the present age this were an agreed 
point among all people of discernment, and 
nothing remained but to set it up as a principal 
subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were by 
way of reprisals, for its having so long in- 
terrupted the pleasures of the world."-}- None 
of you are ignorant of the deplorable picture 
of religion and her ministers painted in our 
own day by him J who has so eloquently 
written the history of part of the half century 
on which I dwell. And as in the works of 
Churchmen, so also in those of Nonconformists, 

* Burnet's Faatoral Care, 3rd Edition. Preface. 

t Butler's Analogy. Advertisement to the 1st Edition. 

X Macaulay, vol. i., p. 339. 
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you will seek in vain for any evidences of 
active religious exertion. The only point which 
one of the most vigorous champions* of Non- 
conformity can find to dwell on at this period 
is, that according to his statements their 
numbers had only not decreased. 

We have thus passed in hasty review more 
than a century and a half of the Church History 
of England. We have seen a lively zeal for 
reHgion awakened in the Church, and becoming 
clogged with political associations die down till 
it had well-nigh perished out of the land. We 
have beheld the three most conspicuous bodies 
of her opponents, by their intermixture in 
matters more secular than religious, become as 
stagnant and dead as those whom they had at 
first opposed. It seems therefore no unfit point 
at which to pause, and ask what lessons for the 
present tnay be drawn from this section of the 
past. 

Happily we cannot in one respect have a 
similar experience. The days of penal re- 
ligious statutes are gone from this land for 
ever. But while congratulating ourselves upon 
this, we should be wrong if we passed judg- 
ment on the period as though those Church- 

* Calamy's Life and Times, vol. ii., p. 531. 
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men and Bishops who consented to penal enact- 
ments were utterly and entirely to blame. If 
we would try for a few moments to put our- 
selves in their places, and obscuring our greater 
light could see with their eyes, we should find 
much, I believe, that might be advanced in the 
way of apology for them. It is not as a general 
rule a wise course for persons who are taking 
a step into the future to fling mercilessly away 
from them all the traditions of the past. Nor 
would it seem to savour of prudence that men 
should refuse to adopt any part of a Church 
polity because some portion thereof had been 
demonstrated to be defective. Few men have 
the courage to commence a great undertaking 
de novo, and fewer still have been able to 
succeed in such a course. We cannot therefore 
wonder that the early Reformers climg to what 
they found of soundness in the older order, 
both because they found it sound, and because 
it came before those to whom they addressed 
themselves with the recommendation of fa- 
miliarity. 

Nor should we ever forget that they were 
eye-witnesses of the results of that intemperate 
zeal which even Puritan writers now deplore. 
Can we wonder that they shrank from trusting 
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the foiiiiines of the Early Church to the care 
of men to whom a reverent posture in divine 
service was repugnant simply because it had 
been used by the Church of Rome ? Can we 
wonder that they doubted the consistency of 
men who in most things magnified the prece- 
dents of the Old Testament with a superstition 
bordering on madness, yet who would banish 
all music, though much used in the Jewish 
Church which they so revered, because it had 
formed an adjunct of the Romish services? 
It may have been a bad thing that Archbishop 
Whitgift was able to urge on measures of se- 
verity against those whom his arguments did not 
win, but of a surety a similar power entrusted 
to the hands of his greatest opponent would 
have been used, to say the least, with as small 
mercy. If example be needed to prove what 
I have said, I would refer you to the history 
of the New England settlements of the Puritans. 
There if anywhere we might hope to see the 
development of their principles and practice in 
perfection. And what do we find? Instead 
of having learnt a lesson of forbearance from 
the intolerance of which they had reason to 
complain at home, they exhibit a desire even 
to go beyond their former oppressors in per- 
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secution. Banishments, sconrgings and execu- 
tions deface the early pages of the records of 
those settlements. 

It is no excuse, nor do I intend to oflfer it 
as one, that other persons placed in the same 
position as were the prelates and rulers of the 
Reformed Church, would have acted as severely 
or even worse than they did. But it becomes 
somewhat of an apology when we look on their 
acts as what they deemed the best, nay the 
only means of rescuing their newly-organized 
Church from becoming a chaotic mass of in- 
consistencies. This and no less did they feel 
they had to dread. Whether they cast their 
eyes to the continent or towards the sister 
kingdom in their own island, Anabaptist out- 
rages on the one hand and Presbyterian de- 
molition on the oth^r were sights which might 
well inspire them with terror and make them 
ready to court the strong hand of the civil 
power to avert such calamities from themselves. 

Leaving for future consideration the feelings 
towards the Church which must have been 
developed in the minds of dissenters by the 
events we have passed in review, I would only 
now insist on two points of instruction for 
ourselves drawn from the history of this period. 
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The first is the importance of conciliation. 
Extreme measures taken by one side are 
sure to be met by measures equally extreme 
on the other. It may be that some timely 
enlargement of liberty on the questions which 
first provoked bitter feelings in the Reformed 
Church would have prevented much of the 
misery which followed. And where liberty 
could have been allowed without danger of 
its degenerating into licence, we see now that 
it would assuredly have been the part of wise 
men to grant it. If any great principle were 
at stake the last advice which it would be 
right to give is the advice for a compromise. 
But the questions first in debate were, we may 
fairly say, such as involved no sacrifice of 
principle. And such are many of the points 
which are unhappily subjects of dissension and 
bitterness in the Church of today. Let it 
therefore be our wisdom, while fighting to 
the uttermost for what we know to be right 
in principle, to school ourselves to discriminate 
betweien what is matter of principle and what 
is extraneous thereto. If this were remembered 
and practised more, we should have less of the 
unseemly discord that exists both within the 
Church and without it. Periodical publications 
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ftidvocating the partial views of one or other 
section of the Church abound in these times. 
Regardless of the fate of the Church as a 
whole, these papers make it their sole business 
to keep alive points of debate which were 
much better suflFered to die out. Too often 
an attitude of war is at once and without 
consideration assumed upon such points, and 
afterwards stubborn selfwill forbids the retra-» 
cing of hasty steps, though they are seen by 
thoughtful minds to be utterly unjustifiable. 

Another evil, whose deadening influence we 
cannot but have noticed throughout this period, 
is the entanglement of religion with matters 
of state policy. In a Church established as 
ours, this must be a danger ever impending, 
and there could hardly be a time when it is 
more imminent than at present. The rulers 
of our nation have lately interfered so largely 
and so much more than usual in the adminis-> 
tration of the temporalities over which they 
have control, that to many minds it may seem 
as though the Church depended for her life 
on State Establishment. No doubt in former 
days men had such thoughts, and they naturally 
gave tone to their words and actions. And we 
say it with sorrow, but yet it must be said. 
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that the voice of protest in the Church against 
wrong both in precept and practice was often- 
times but faintly heard for fear of the rebuke 
of those whom her ministers regarded as the 
source of their power. This was likely to be 
the case more then than at present. The 
monarch had in his single person an extent 
of prerogative which has since been wisely 
curtailed. And weak human nature failed 
oft to see the right when to look with the 
monarch's eyes was the pathway to promotion. 
This is an evil to set against the advantages 
of an establishment, and we should all hail 
with delight every advance in public opinion 
which tends to mitigate the dangers thence 
arising. Legislation has done much already, 
and if a way could be found of reducing such 
dangers to a minimum without disestablish* 
ment, it would deserve the approval of all 
lovers of the nation as well as of the Church. 
I said without disestablishment. That measure, 
if it ever come, must needs, I think, tend to 
the downfall of religion, and so prove as great 
a calamity to the State as to the Church. 
Perchance the voluntary contributions of the 
congregations would maintain religious services 
in large towns and in populous and wealthy 
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villages, but to the smaller and poorer parishes 
disestablishment would be nothing less than 
the precursor of entire spiritual destitution. 
Those religious bodies without the Church to 
whom we have most alluded in this discourse 
have done their best to gain a permanent 
support from volunteer eflforts. Yet their 
warmest adherents confess that as a whole 
that system is a complete failure. ,From this 
her Establishment has preserved our Church, 
and from many ills beside. And not the least 
of. its blessings is that it secures to us an 
independent as weU as a permanent ministry. 

li therefore, while enjoying ite good which 
the Established Church confers, the members 
of her Communion and her ministers would 
combine to bring about some internal voluntary 
self-government, her constitution would leave 
little to be desired. It has been the misfortune 
of our day to see secular authority too often 
invoked to adjudicate on doctrinal questions, 
and this by our constitution may be repeated 
again and again. And it would seem as if one 
body of men among us were anxious to make 
these appeals as frequent and as prominent as 
possible. With what motives they do this is 
best known to themselves; but all who have 
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foresight must deeply regret a course which 
will in the end lead to such state-imposed 
restrictions as will make union between the 
State and the Church incompatible with the 
freedom of the latter. If to secure such a 
result be the object of those who are most 
given to courting legal enquiries and decisions, 
let them pause before they go further, and ask 
themselves^ what the consequences of such dis- 
solution would be. Let them look at the 
ruptures which have taken place in all other 
religious bodies compared with our own. Let 
them consider the scope that is allowed in 
our Church for freedom of opinion. Let 
them look at the work she has done and is 
doing. Let them meditate on what would even 
in a few years be the result of the removal of 
the clergy, as they would in that case be re- 
moved, from the places they now occupy. How 
many good examples would be withdrawn, how 
much selfdenying zeal would be quenched, 
how much active charity would be suspended ! 
And what, I ask, would supply their place? 
Let these men hesitate before they press their 
present policy to its issue. For though we 
admit that there are dark places in her history, 
we may yet be thankful that we have such 
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a Church as ours. Yea, I do believe that in 
spite of all differences such thoughts make, as 
well they may, most men, whether Churchmen 
or Dissenters, thankful in their inmost hearts 
for the existence of our Established Church of 
England. 



SEEMON li. 



MODERN DISSENT. 



Acts vii. 26. 

Sirs, ye are brethren ; why do ye wrong one 

to another? 

T AST Sunday we endeavoured to trace briefly 
"^ the history of those times in which arose 
the older forms of Dissent. The intent of 
such a retrospect was that we might derive 
from it some idea of the feelings which these 
earlier dissentients held towards the Church 
from which they withdrew or were excluded. 
With such or nearly such feelings we may 
expect their descendants to be imbued at this 
day. So true is it that in religious matters we 
are all of us what our training in youth has 
made us. By appreciating this we shall be 
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better enabled to decide how we ought to 
behave towards those who are thus estranged 
from us. 

We saw that from several causes the Re- 
formation in England differed from the con- 
temporary religious movements in other coun- 
tries. Having its origin here rather with the 
monarch than with the people the Church of 
the Reformation was from its outset necessarily 
co^mected with the State, and from the capricious 
temper of the king under whom the Reform- 
ation commenced, added to the vicissitudes in 
the times of his two immediate successors, the 
changes in the English Ritual and Services 
progressed neither so fast nor so fox as did 
similar alterations elsewhere. We noticed how 
a desire to emulate the thoroughness (as it 
was deemed) of the foreign Reformers was 
the beginning of a conflict in which, under 
the name of religion, extravagant excesses were 
indulged in by both sides. How afterwards 
one party, inclining to the monarch for the 
sake of the support which he could afford 
them, mixed up Church government and state- 
craft in such a close union that King's-man 
and Church-man became convertible terms. 
And while looking with sorrow on that 

D 
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coalition, which could not fail to sap the found-* 
ations of true godliness^ we were aware that on 
the other hand there was a like alliance formed 
between the Parliament and the Puritans, and 
that sentiments were propounded on their part 
which would have proved as intolerant had they 
obtained prevalence, os did those against which 
they were directed. When they did for a 
time prevail, the nation beheld the unedifying 
spectacle of a multitude of conflicting sects call- 
ing themselves Christian, yet actuated by such 
unchristian ani/mu8 that their proceedings have 
rendered the Commonwealth period one of 
the most lamentable in the religious history 
of our land. We watched through the days 
which followed the Restoration how enactment 
^er enactment was put forth to enforce con- 
formity to the Establishment, and we saw how 
enforced conformity resulted in almost national 
infidelity. So that when the times of wiser 
dealing came round, the vitality of the people's 
faith had well-nigh perished, and after a feeble 
essay at revival both the Church and the sects 
sank down side by side content to slumber 
after their long strife. 

While regretting for religion's sake the 
excesses of one party as much as the severities 
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of the other, we did not deem the men who 
instigated these severities deserving of all the 
blame that has been heaped upon them. The 
terrible lengths to which foreign Churches (the 
avowed models of their opponents) had pro- 
ceeded might well excuse the leaders of the 
English Reformed Church for endeavouring to 
suppress by the strong hand advances in the 
same direction among themselves. But our 
chief source of regret in reviewing this history 
was one from which we strove to draw warning 
for ourselves. It was this. While legislation 
for professedly religious ends grew apace, first 
in the shape of Tests and then in measures of 
Toleration, the evidence that religion had any 
vital hold upon the nation became daily weaker 
and weaker. 

The next division of our subject brings us 
to consider shortly the more modem religious 
history which dates from the middle of last 
century. It commences at that time when, 
as we have seen,* spiritual life was well-nigh 
extinct, and it presents us with features so 
strange and a revival so wonderful that it can 
be paralleled only by the times of the Reform- 
ation. 

On looking back at the commencement of 
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the labours of Wesley and the body of men who 
laboured with him, which in its progress has 
gradually developed into Dissent, the first point 
that strikes us is that its originators did not 
intend it so to develop. They commenced 
their work in the spirit of missionaries. Seeing 
around them an ever-increasing amount of 
religious ignorance and consequent depravity, 
their great desire was to dispel the one, since 
by that means they believed they would abate 
the other. Their first efforts were directed 
towards those whom no existing religious 
agency appeared to reach; and though their 
services were, from the very nature of the 
case, irregular, and often differing entirely from 
the appointed order of the Church, the earlier 
preachers were constant in their professions of 
attachment both to her doctrines and discipline. 
To have appealed to the unlettered crowds to 
whom they first addressed themselves with the 
services of the Common Prayer-book would 
have been to appeal in vain. These hearers 
were in a state of the densest ignorance, un- 
acquainted with simple gospel truths, needing 
more the plainest words than many a child 
does now. Recognizing this need, and believ- 
ing that they could, by God's help, do some- 
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thing to supply it, they went forth into the 
wide unoccupied field to reap for their Master 
by whatever means they found eflfectual. Yet 
the founder of the society which has now so 
widely spread charged his foUowers from time 
to time with the utmost solemnity never to 
forsake the Church of England, and seized 
every occasion to express in the most forcible 
terms his own affection for her. These senti- 
ments continued unchanged to the last. Wri- 
ting late in life to one who had not esteemed 
the Church as much as he did, he says : " You 
have need to be thankful that your prejudices 
against the Church of England are removing. 
Having had opportunity of seeing several of 
the Churches abroad, and having deeply con- 
sidered the several sorts of dissenters at home, 
I am fully convinced that our own Church, 
with all her blemishes, is nearer the scriptural 
plan than any other in Europe."* And only 
a few months before his death he expresses 
himself thus: "I never had any design of 
separating from the Church. I have no such 
design now. I declare, once more, that I live 
and die a member of the Church of England, 

♦ Moore'g Lif$ of WnUy^ ii. 282. 
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and that none who regard my judgement or 
advice will ever separate from it."* . 

The early arrangements made for their 
meetings so that they should not clash with 
the hours of Church Service, shew that to 
dissent was not in the minds of these first 
directors of the movement. And even down 
to the beginning of this century the usual 
expression in the writings of dissenters when 
they wish to couple the Wesleyan party "with 
themselves is not disaentera only, but disseTUera 
and 7aethod/ist8.f So fuUy was the diflference 
between the action of these men and Dissent 
recognized by those who had withdrawn from 
the Communion of the Established Church. 

But in one of the quotations I have made 
from his writings Wesley speaks of the Church 
as having blemishes, and we cannot doubt that 
among his own followers he strove to do what 
he thought most likely to remove those blem- 
ishes. He would fain by his labours have freed 
the Church from evident faults. I have in 
part indicated what these faults were. The 
low ebb to which vital religion had fallen 
throughout the land, and the little effort that 

* "Wesley's Works, xv. 248. 

t Gf. Robert Hall's Works, vol. iii., p. 337 et passim. 
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•was being made to revive it, provoked him 
and his fellow-labourers to go forth into the 
neglected field. The blemishes had arisen from 
the supineness of those who had left so much 
for them to glean. 

We shall best judge what seemed the most 
crying needs of the period in which their lot 
was cast if we examine into the course of action 
which they adopted. Such an examination will 
also serve another end. It will demonstrate 
that these men deemed the Church capable of 
supplying all that was nieeded. K her powers 
could be roused into iaction no further agency 
would be required. First of all we see that 
they trusted greatly to zealous and frequent 
preaching of the word of God. Above every- 
thing else these men were preachers. A study 
of their diaries shews us that it was no unusual 
thing for them to be preaching once every day, 
and twice or thrice or even oftener on Sunday. 
It would be foreign to our purpose to dwell on 
the effects of their preaching, or to enquire how 
it came to pass that such a sudden change was 
produced in multitudes of uneducated listeners. 
Some have ascribed it to the personal character 
which pervades their addresses: the appeal 
being made as it were to each individual soul. 
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Others have considered it due to the vivid 
pictures which they drew of the Redeemer, 
snaking their hearers realize in a marvellous 
degree the verity of His mission, and by con- 
sequence of their message. These and other 
remarkable features may be traced in the 
sermons which they have left. But whatever 
we might in the end conclude to be the most 
powerful characteristic of their utterances, it is 
certain that on them they mainly depended 
under God for reaching the minds of sinners. 
They preached therefore whenever and where- 
ever they could. Such a course of action can 
have but one interpretation. Those who adopt- 
ed it found that Qod's message was being for- 
gotten, and that there was no power like the 
expounding of Qospel truth in simple language, 
and above all the sublime lessons taught by 
the life and death of the Saviour for winning 
men from Satan's powQr under which they 
beheld the land most grievously enthralled. 
We have but to recur to the words of Bishop 
Burnet, quoted last Sunday, to know how true 
their estimate was of the spiritual destitution 
which prevailed. We can see also that they 
discerned how much the practice of preaching 
had fallen into decay. The sermon usual in 
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the churches had grown in most cases to be 
a duU phUosophical essay with no appeal to 
the heart, and often very little to the head. 
It should be noticed that they were driven as 
it were to the sort of preaching which they 
adopted. It was with the utmost repugnance 
at first, that their leaders went out into the 
highways and hedges. But having been once 
guided to an agency which seemed likely to 
achieve his heart's desire, to rouse to life those 
who were spirituaQy dead, Wesley and his com- 
rades gave themselves up to it. As in St. Paul's 
days this ' foolishness of preaching* did its work. 
They adopted the simplest style, saying they 
dared no more use fine words than wear fine 
clothes. Thousands flocked to hear them where- 
ever they went. Thus they demonstrated that 
they had discovered one necessity of their time 
and were supplying it. 

Another point in which a marked diflerence 
can be discerned between these men and the 
rest of the religious teachers of that day is the 
great use they made of lay agency. We are 
now beginning to recognize that they displayed 
great wisdom in this matter. How far they 
were right in the liberal use which they made 
of lay 'preachmg is, I feel, a matter of debate. 
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There is always a danger in employing sucli 
agency lest it should be zealous without know- 
ledge. There is a fear lest the Gospel message 
delivered by an earnest but untutored mes- 
senger should fail of its eflfect. This would 
ever be the case if the hearers were fitted for 
addresses of a more refined and cultivated 
character. It was however the discovery that 
these untrained preachers, feeling all they said, 
spake with effect to the hearts of untrained 
hearers which led the early apostles of Wesley- 
anism to acquiesce in this innovation of Church 
order. It was among the lower classes of the 
people that the labours of these men bore most 
fruit, and in the minds of those to whom they 
preached there was a lack even of elementary 
religious teaching. It was not as when St. 
Paul wrote and spake to educated men capable 
of reasoning on what they heard. There was 
nothing here to be pulled down, and the sim- 
plest lessons given and appreciated were so 
much clear gain* This may account for their 
adoption of lay preachers. But their utilization 
of the laity was not confined to this. In 
numberless ways they arranged to make use 
of as much of this help as they could get. 
They saw in it the strength of their new com* 
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munity. Such a policy, however, was in direct 
opposition to the practice of those times. The 
Clergyman and his duties were looked upon as 
things per ae. The duties were for the man 
and the man for the duties, with which none 
else should interfere. In defiance of such ideas 
Wesley and his associates courted the assist- 
ance of the humblest of the laity. An organ- 
ization was formed which makes us wonder 
how such a complete and powerful machinery 
could so suddenly be called into existence. 
Not scorning to learn from the policy of the 
Church of Rome, these men found ways to 
utilize and supply outlets for every kind of 
zealous service. The younger members of their 
congregations were employed as volunteer 
teachers, the elder as superintendents of the 
various parts of the rapidly increasing scheme. 
Instead of repelling with coldness any earnest 
spirit, as had long been the practice both of the 
Church and the Sects, these men invited all to 
come, and all who would serve might serve. 

One great result of this course of action 
realized what they most earnestly desired. 
They were enabled to reach the middle and 
lower classes of society more effectually than 
had been done in England for centuries before. 
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Like the begging friar of old times^ but with 
even greater intensity of purpose, these lay 
emissaries could penetrate where preacher and 
clergyman could not come. The mine, the 
quarry, the workshop, the warehouse became 
each a small centre whence radiated the in- 
fluence of constant religious precept, and, what 
is still more potent, religious example. When 
a power like this spread itself throughout the 
land can we wonder that great results followed 
its difiusion ? 

It may perhaps be urged that by the adop- 
tion of lay preaching, the founder of the 
Wesleyan Society broke away from that al- 
legiance which he professed toward the Church 
of England. But it must ever be borne in 
mind that he was driven to use the means 
which came first to his hand. There was 
a large harvest to reap, and some one has well 
said of him he saw no chauce of gathering any 
great part of it, unless he adopted the motto, 
"Christianity first and Law afterwards." To 
his employment of lay-agency in any other form 
no exception will in our day be taken. He found 
the need before him of penetrating farther 
than the existing Church machinery could 
reach, and he therefore organized extensions 
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thereof. For many of the institutions which 
he in time introduced among his adherents^ 
warrant can be found in the writings of the 
early Fathers and for some things even in the 
Scriptures themselves. 

Such a sudden outburst of energy was 
viewed by the slumbering Church of the time 
with feelings of dread and dislike. These men 
met, indeed, with kind reception and even 
encouragement from some of the Bishops and 
Clergy, yet in the eyes of the Church at large, 
and of the older dissenters also, their name 
began to be cast out as evil. They were tested to 
the utmost of what spirit they were. To nerve 
men to pass through all the trials they under- 
went it needs the stimulus of some high and 
mighty purpose. It was long the fashion to 
say that the strangeness of field-preaching 
caused the spread of Wesleyanism, and that 
the love of popularity had much to do with 
the activity of these men. Let those who may 
be tempted to think so read of the joumeyings, 
the preaching early and late, the ill-treatment 
received over and over again from the mob, the 
arrests, the false accusations to which they were 
subjected, and then, setting against these trials 
a popularity greatest among the lower classes. 
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while it was accompanied with estrangement 
from those to whom most of their earliest 
sympathies turned, let them say whether any 
petty desire for such a popularity would induce 
Uiem to lead a life like this. 

My sketch would not be as full as it ought 
to be, nor answer the purpose for which I in- 
tend it, did it not notice the errors into which 
on some points these men fell. Many of them, 
and notably their leader, seem to Have developed 
what we cannot but term a presumption in 
holy things. It was no unusual thing for 
to decide in his own mind on some arbitrary 
test of what he should do or decline to do, 
and be guided by the result. He seemed 
to expect the Almighty to be ready to reveal 
His will on the most trivial occasions. Of a 
like character is the language he uses in speak- 
ing of immediate answers to prayer. Nothing 
was too insignificant for him to make a subject 
of prayer, and look for an immediate response. 
Bodily fatigue, or a change in the weather is 
a sufficient warrant for an appeal to the power 
of the Almighty. Nothing is too little for him 
to expect to be heard in, and nothing more 
probable to his mind than that God should 
vouchsafe an instant miracle for his comfort 
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or satisfaction^ Of a kindred nature was 
the stress he laid on the manifestation when 
he preached of bodily agitation among his 
hearers. Towards the end of his life, indeed, 
he seems to have in some degree altered his 
opinion about the value of such excitement, 
but for a long period encouragement was given 
to the exhibition of it both by himself and his 
followers. Nor is the evil eflfect of such en- 
couragement obliterated at this day. It has 
been the cause of much scandal and has given 
rise to much hypocrisy. 

These errors and others of a similar kind 
were the results of a success which must ever 
fill us with wonder. We may pardon a great 
deal in those who were the agents thereof. 
They were working for God, and were permitted 
to see great fruits of their labours. We must ad- 
mit that this, which we have called presumption, 
was a grievous fault in them, but their fault has 
some palliation, for it was no more than human 
that, seeing how their exertions were blessed, 
they should grow to consider themselves con- 
stantly the objects of a special Providence. 

It was long before the pious fervour which 
these men excited could awaken the energies of 
the other religious bodies. In the end however 
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it did its work. And since they have been 
aroused their vigour and earnestness have never 
flagged down to the present time. But before 
the importance of Wesley's work was perceived 
by the Church of England he had been called 
away, and others were at the head of that body 
who had neither his power of control nor his 
care for unity. And little by little, without 
any formal exclusion, but merely as it seems 
from a want of timely comprehension, the 
followers of this man have become entirely 
separate ; and though their writers and preach- 
ers still speak of themselves and their brethren 
as standing midway between Dissenters and 
Churchmen, their leaning has of late years 
confessedly been more towards Dissent than 
Conformity. It pertains not to my purpose 
to trace more than the origin of this great 
movement. At its commencement it supplied 
a religious need which nothing else seemed 
likely to supply. So far it speaks of want of 
efficiency in the Church of that time. From 
that we may perhaps learn, nay, I am bold to 
think that in some degree we have learnt, 
a lesson of which the whole religious world 
then stood in need and for which we ought 
to be thankful. 
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We have now reached a point in our re- 
trospect at which it becomes somewhat more 
possible than it was at the outset to answer two 
questions which it was my object to ask. The 
first is this. From such an historical review 
of the causes and origin of Dissfent, in what 
light can we expect that Churchmen are looked 
upon by Dissenters ? This question should be 
answered, and each one of us should bear the 
answer in mind when we venture on the con- 
sideration of the further query: How should 
these men be treated when they come, as they 
seem soon about to come, into closer connection 
with ourselves ? 

Before entering upon this portion of my 
subject I would advert to one fact which to 
Churchmen must ever be gratifying. It is 
cheering to find amid so much diflference that 
the disputes have rarely impugned the doctrinal 
teaching of our communion. The Presbyterian 
may attack our ecclesiastical system, the In- 
dependent level his bitterest shafts at our 
state-supported institutions, but both accept our 
Church's creed and find no fault with aught she 
sets forth in doctrine. Hear their testimony. 
In 1691, the Presbyterians and Independents 
drew up certain articles of agreement. They 

£ 
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lay down the principles on which these two 
bodies are at one. Their eighth Article treats 
of a Confession of faith and runs thus : " As to 
what appertains to soundness of judgement in 
matters of faith, we esteem it sufficient that 
a Church acknowledge the Scriptures to be the 
Word of God, the perfect and only rule of faith 
and practice, and own either the doctrinal part 
of those commonly called the Articles of the 
Church of England, or the Confession compiled 
by the Assembly at Westminster, or the Con- 
fession agreed on at Savoy to be agreeable to 
the said rule."* 

The Wesleyan embraces our Liturgy and 
Articles, and at first only did us the good 
office to lift up his voice against a prevailing 
tendency to spiritual lethargy. It is with the 
Baptist alone that we have an issue joined in 
respect of one of the Sacraments. With many 
of that body, however, the question has become 
in modem times rather one of philological 
criticism than a test of communion. Let me 
quote from one of their greatest authorities. 
This town was the sphere of labour of one 
of their ministers, of whose pgwers as a preacher 

* Marsden*s History of the Christian Churches and Sects, 
vol. ii., p. 119. 
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and writer, and of whose fairness in argument 
not only they but all of us may be proud. 
I need hardly say I mean Robert Hall. In 
his day the question of the validity of Infant 
Baptism was warmly debated within their own 
Society. The question raised was not precisely 
the same as between them and the Church of 
England. It was whether those who admitted 
the sufficiency of baptism in infancy were fit 
persons to be admitted as members to their 
communion. Thus their preacher declares 
himself: "Having shewn, we trust, to the 
satisfaction of the reader that Infant Baptism 
is not an error of such magnitude as to prevent 
the society which maintains it from being 
deemed a true Church, I proceed to observe 
that to repel the members of such a society from 
communion is the very essence of schism"* 
And again : " What must be the sensation pro- 
duced when a sect comparatively small and 
insignificant" (he is speaking of the stricter 
members of the Baptist body) " erects itself on 
a solitary eminence from whence it repels the 
approach of all other Christians ?"-f- And once 
more: "The most rigid Baptist will probably 
admit that however clear and irresistible the 

• HaU's JTorks, vol. ii., p. 109. t Ibid, iii., 448. 
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evidence of his sentiments may appear to him- 
self, there are those whom it fails to convince, 
and some of them certainly illustrious examples 
of piety."* 

These words were written, as I have said, 
at the time of a controversy among the mem- 
bers of their own body. In their form there- 
fore they do not bear exactly on the question 
between Baptists and the Church of England* 
They are nevertheless enough for our purpose. 
They shew that in the mind of one of the ablest 
exponents of their opinions the question was 
not thought to be a matter of such serious 
difiference as has generally been imagined. 

This almost universal testimony to .the 
soundness of the doctrines of the English 
Church is one of the most important as well 
as one of the most hopeful signs. It forbids 
us to despair of the future union of many 
who are outside her pale. Its importance 
consists in the fact that it is a testimony from 
our adversaries. Its hopefulness that it tells 
us of few diflferences in matters which they 
deem essential to salvation. We would fain 
hope, then, that a more intimate connection, 
such as the present course of legislation seems 

• Hall*8 WorkSf voLiii., p. 421. 
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likely to bring about, will in time do away 
with much bitterness of feeling, and promote 
a closer communion on the points on which 
we are all agreed. 

Let us now endeavour to set forth briefly 
from this study of history what nonconforming 
Christians may be expected to feel towards 
us. And let me preface my remarks with 
this observation. In what I shall say I am 
merely trying to express what these several 
dissentients most probably feel. The conclu- 
sions at which I have arrived for myself doubt- 
less differ in many points from theirs, and I 
would fain bring them to see these matters 
in the same light as I do. But to attain this 
result I must first realize their situation, and 
endeavour in some degree to make their stand- 
point my own. 

First we will consider those who were earlier 
separated from us, the three older denomina- 
tions. And here it should be borne in mind 
both by us and our opponents how vain it is 
to expect that evil traditions will ever die 
down while determined and obstinate disunion 
is perpetuated. Generation may succeed gene- 
ration, but the sad memories perish not with 
the men who saw them in their birth. In the 
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feeling of Englishmen towards Rome at the 
present day how forcibly the truth of this 
statement may be seen! To numbers of our 
countrymen the prejudice sprung from circum- 
stances of birth and education is so great that 
to apply the word Catholic to our Church of 
England is to set it in a light which to them 
is most repulsive. They think everything 
called Catholic must necessarily be in close 
alliance with that church which their prejudiced 
training has taught them to detest. For not 
only do individuals but even large sections of 
Christians ignore persistently all the good 
which the Church of Rome has done, because 
they have been reared in an atmosphere which 
breathed nothing but dislike towards her, but 
they even seem by their actions to deny the 
possibility of any true Christianity belonging 
to her communion. The constant question 
with them is like that of the Jews of old, 
and we may say with as much reason : " Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth ?" This 
is a fault arising from perverse education. 
Having had their views narrowed to one period 
of history wherein the evil deeds of Rome were 
enormously prominent, and ignoring the rest of 
the world's records, they maintain that she who 
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did all this evil can never be expected to do 
any good. 

We cannot afford to neglect this consider- ' 
ation when we reflect that at the present day 
most of those who are Dissenters are so because 
their parents were, and most Churchmen were 
reared in the communion to which they belong. 
Their early associations have given them a pre- 
ference which their after-education has served 
to intensify. The same is the case with Church- 
men in respect of Dissenters as with Dissenters 
in respect of Churchmen. How few on either 
side ever think upon, nay, ever have much 
opportunity of considering, anything but an ex 
parte statement. And so it comes to pass that 
what was received in one age and was perhaps 
true and blameable is reproduced as equally 
applicable to succeeding times. And to a great 
portion of the Churchmen of to-day Dissent is 
the revolutionary fanaticism of the days of 
Cartwright and Martin Marprelate, and the 
Establishment wears to Dissenters the same 
aspect it presented to their forefathers in the 
days of Laud and the Star Chamber. The older 
sections of Dissenters have been encouraged 
and trained to judge of us as a Church which 
has far too great a tendency to Bomanizing. 
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This was the prejudice which took root in the 
minds of those men who came back from 
• Frankfort and Geneva, and agitated against 
the surplice and the Prayer-book as objects 
which linked us too closely with their adver- 
saries. We know that their objection is with- 
out ground, and they might have learnt the 
same lesson had the treatment shewn to them 
been milder than it was. Their descendants 
ought to be satisfied with a separation which 
we have maintained for nearly three hundred 
years. They might reflect that there could be 
no union with Rome while Rome remains as 
she is, and we protest against Purgatory, against 
Pardons, against Images and Reliques, as well 
as the Invocation of Saints; while we abjure 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation, and con- 
demn the Romish practice of worshipping the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper; while we 
insist on Communion in both kinds ; while we 
aUow the liberty of marriage to our Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons ; when we contend for the 
right of every particular or National Church to 
ordain, change, or abolish those ceremonies and 
rites of the Church which have been appointed 
only by man's authority ; when we declare that 
the Bishop of Rome has no authority in this 
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realm of England. But the mischief has con- 
tinued ever since the first estrangement, and 
the impression has been deepened rather than 
eflfaced by other portions of the conduct which 
was seen long years ago in the supporters of 
the English Establishment. 

For Dissenters have further been taught to 
think of us as willing to abet the curtailment of 
civil liberty. They read of the grievous encroach- 
ments on the rights of the people which were 
made and long successfully upheld more than 
two hundred years ago, and in that record they 
find that Churchmen were not ashamed to lend 
their voices to support whatever the monarchs 
desired. These features in history then- tra- 
ditions have too faithfully reproduced. The 
literature on which the minds of our opponents 
are mainly fed repeats to them the story with- 
out any chance of their hearing a word in 
defence of much which is made to appear to 
them utterly indefensible. It matters not that 
civil liberty is now founded on such a basis 
as to be secure against all danger of overthrow. 
It weighs not with them that the Church of 
England is in a totally diflferent position from 
that which she occupied in the times from 
which their prejudices date: that there is no 
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possibility of any one obtaining an audience 
who should now advocate the doctrine of the 
divine right of monarchs. They are living in 
an age when penal laws and schism acts have 
been utteriy done away. But the altered con- 
dition of the times has little influence on their 
minds. The prejudice is unremoved and seems 
almost hopeless of removal. The Church of 
England of to-day is to them all she was under 
the Stuarts. 

Beside all this we ought never to forget 
in considering the alienation of these men that 
there was a time when their forefathers and 
ours stood sword-point to sword-point on the 
field of battle. The armies which fought at 
Edgehill, at Newbury, and at Naseby, not only 
represented the "King's party" against the 
"Country party," but they put prominently 
forward, one side as much as the other, that 
it was likewise a contest of the Church against 
Nonconformity. The latter triumphed for a 
while. Such triumph however tended only to 
make those who had won it foemen to one 
another as much as to the Church. And when 
the Royalists were once again restored to power 
steps were taken in retaliation which resulted 
in more bitterness than even the blood poured 
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out on the battle-field. The estrangement thus 
engendered retains to this day much of its 
acerbity. This was the time when Tests of 
Conformity were multiplied. Conventicle Acts, 
Schism Acts, Five-Mile Acts are all still re- 
membered and brought up against us, almost 
as if they could exist in the England of to-day. 
Other memorials of these dissensions took 
a more substantial form, and remain in some 
places as memorials still. I allude to those 
buildings for public worship which were erected 
as soon as the Toleration Act permitted it for 
the use of ministers deprived for Nonconformity. 
I would here notice by the way, as an evidence 
of the evil spirit to which these contentions 
gave birth, that both Churchmen and Dissenters 
know now that the numbers as well as the 
suflferings of these deprived ministers have been 
greatly exaggerated by historians whom angry 
feelings had prejudiced. But it is only of late 
years that such an admission has been made. 
We are glad indeed to know that things were 
not so bad as they were represented. Many 
however did suflFer most bitterly. The flocks 
who supported these ejected ministers were 
generally too poor to aflford them anything 
like a sufficient maintenance, and when places 
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of worship were suflFered to be built, it is no 
exaggeration to say that each stone which was 
laid represented some personal sacrifice to the 
cause which the Nonconformists had at heart. 
We all know that nothing so much attaches 
men to an object as having made sacrifices 
for it. These modest buildings raised entirely 
by devotion of this nature remain not only as 
monuments of the self-denial which reared 
them, but also as strong links to bind those 
who have been trained to worship there closer 
to the cause for which such self-denial was 
manifested. 

It is patent to all that oflFences of this 
nature, come how they may, must take a long 
time to be wiped out of remembrance. And 
neither party has cared so much as they ought, 
the one to demonstrate, the other to believe 
that a diflferent spirit animates the Church of 
England of the present time. The wrongs are 
doubtless not dwelt upon now so much as they 
were close to the age when they occurred, but 
they are still recalled with bitterness when 
Nonconformists are drawn into opposition to 
the Church. It is unwise in Churchmen to 
ignore these facts in dealing with the older 
branches of Dissenters. K they rather be 
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borne steadily in remembrance, and advantage 
taken of every opportunity to shew that the 
like faults can no longer be imputed to us: 
if WQ prove that though our fathers erred we 
are conscious of their errors and wishful to 
avoid the like, more advance will be made 
towards bringing them to a correct idea of us, 
than by any endeavours we might make to 
persuade them to reduce their religious system 
into harmony with our own, or to change ours 
in such wise as to have more accord with them. 
Next, with what feelings have his traditions 
led the modem dissenter to regard us ? Here 
there is no feeling of hostility originating in 
ages of intolerance to be encountered. From 
their actions we can see that the gravest charge 
which the followers of Wesley, were they to 
translate those actions into words, would bring 
against the Church is a want of that zeal 
which they have shewn in such abundance, 
yea, sometimes in unwise excess. They would 
perhaps tell us that we grew too easy in our 
estimate of our duty and neglected too much 
the spiritual wants of the nation whereof we 
are the National Church. But even they must 
admit that we cannot now be said to be behind 
any in earnestness, and taught' by what we 
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have seen in their experience we are striving 
to exhibit a zeal tempered with wisdom. 

Another objection might be that the laity 
were excluded from all participation in our 
church-work. This was until lately too well 
founded. The signs of the times are however 
growing brighter. In this diocese notably we 
have a prelate who wisely began his episcopate 
with a movement for creating a greater feeling 
of unity between the lay and clerical elements 
in our communion. TBe good eflfects of his en- 
deavours are being felt already. It would be 
wise policy however to use even more exten- 
sively that elasticity which really exists within 
our church machinery. How this might be 
done we hope to indicate at another time, feel- 
ing sure that if such extension were rightly 
carried out, it would wipe away one item of 
reproach and forge a strong link of union 
between ourselves and those whom our former 
exclusiveness allowed to fall away from us. 

Another complaint akin to the former has 
been that we have shewn so little sympathy 
with the lower orders. This was prominently 
true in Wesley's days. The Church was then 
superlatively respectable, and had it not pleased 
God to raise up some opposition, she and the 
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sects too were bidding fair to die out from 
respectability. We can now however point to 
works which give indisputable proof that the 
Church is labouring to justify her title to be 
called the Church of England. We can point 
to Home Missionaries in all our large towns, 
to the growth of School and Church accommo- 
dation from one end of the land to the other, 
to our Deaconesses, Lay-helpers, Scripture- 
readers, to our Clergy more in number and 
better educated than iif any former age. We 
can shew many of the ablest men among them 
cheerfully devoting their days to the small 
reward and unambitious career of a country 
parson's life. The rivahy then between the 
Church and Modem Dissent is, we hope, fated 
rapidly to become only a rivalry in good works. 
It seems therefore high time for that body to 
consider whether in still keeping apart from the 
Church which their founder so loved they are 
doing the best they can for the cause of Christ- 
ianity: whether division where there is such 
slight diflference does not injure both sides: 
whether the period is not near when in further- 
ance of National Religion they ought to labour 
to be at one with the National Church. They 
have lost, we see, in great part the reason for 
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their existence as an Evangelical aggression. 
Let us hope they will soon lose it altogether. 
The cause of religion cannot afford to spare 
their earnest ministrations. There is room, 
yea, need for all their work and ours. But 
surely the work would be done with more 
effect and with less waste by united rather 
than by severed bodies. This, I am sure, 
would have been the judgement of their 
founder had he lived to see our day. None 
would have rejoiced toore than he to find 
that those whom by his proceedings he 
tacitly condemned of inefficiency need now 
only zealous cooperation and support. If there- 
fore my words could reach the ears of his 
followers, I would address them in language 
to which I am sure they will attach more 
weight than to any other. I would address 
them in words which I have already quoted ; 
words which spoken in the last months of his 
life may be regarded as a dying legacy of their 
venerated foimder: "I never had any design 
of separating from the Church. I have no 
such design now. I declare once more that 
I live and die a member of the Church of 
England, and that none who regard my judge- 
ment or advice will ever separate from it." 



SEEMON III. 

TBE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Acts vn. 26. 

Sirs, ye are brethren ; why do ye wroTig (yne 

to another? 

TTAVING dwelt for the last two Sundays on 
"^ the growth of the older forms of Dissent, 
as well as on that phase of religious revival 
which dates from the middle of last century, 
but which can scarcely be said to have de- 
veloped into Dissent until some years after 
the commencement of the present, I come now 
to consider, in accordance with my proposed 
outline, what should be the course of action 
of our Church towards these estranged bodies. 
They have been alienated from us, and we are 
in some sort to blame for their position. They 

F 
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are soon about to be brought into more close 
connection with us both here and elsewhere 
whether we wish it or not. It is therefore our 
duty and will no doubt prove our wisdom to 
prepare ourselves to accept and acknowledge 
all that is good in them^ and to shew to them 
all that is best in ourselves to the end that 
they may appreciate our endeavours more highly 
than they have hitherto been wont to do. 

But at once arises the question: Is any 
direct action possible in this matter ? Can we 
oflfer to Nonconformists of any shade of opinion 
proposals for union which they are likely to 
accept? To this I should reply: We can 
make no such oflfer. We can make no over- 
tures at this moment either to the older or 
the modem dissenters to which there is any 
probability that they would accede. Shall 
we then give up all hope of united action ? 
Is such the view men ordinarily take of a 
project which they have at heart? Because 
they do npt see an immediate prospect of 
success, do men in worldly aflfairs never direct 
their hopes and labours to the future? Do 
they abandon the pursuit of that on which their 
minds are set be the hope of achieving it ever 
so distant? Does not the physician when 
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summoned to minister to the afflicted body 
often discover that there is no direct curative 
agency which he may venture at once to apply? 
Is it not rather true that many a time an 
inflamed organ must be soothed, an irritated 
part relieved before any attempt can be es- 
sayed at direct treatment of the disease to be 
overcome ? Such we cannot but think is the 
case of these unhappy divisions which are now 
under our consideration. The experiment of a 
direct appeal to Dissenters has indeed been lately 
tried and has proved a signal failure. Various 
have been the reasons assigned for this failure. 
But no matter to what cause it be ascribed, a 
»f failure it undoubtedly was. It has been urged 
by some that certain alterations in our Liturgy 
would do much if they could be eflfected 
towards bridging over the chasm between us 
and those who diflfer from us. No doubt those 
who use that argument have this fact to justify 
their belief: that at the Hampton Court Con- 
ference and likewise at the Savoy Conference 
certain alterations in the Church Services formed 
the greatest part of the demands of those 
bodies who have since that time set themselves 
in more prominent hostility against us. But 
as I said before, it must never be forgotten 
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that since those proposals were put forward 
and rejected, long ages of prejudice, the oflf- 
spring of severe penal laws and unwise systems 
of tests have intervened, and that what might 
have preserved unity in days gone by has no 
power now to bring about a restitution of the 
union which has so long been broken. A com- 
mission has for some time been sitting to con- 
sider the Ritual of the Church, though as yet 
no great result has been obtained by their con- 
sultations. And the spirit of to-day diflfers so 
widely from that of two centuries ago, that it 
seems „ unwise to expect their labours to bear 
much present fruit. 

The only course therefore open to us seems ^ 
to be to proceed as would the physician to 
whom I have alluded. Instead of concentrating 
our endeavours on any single central point of 
difference, we must apparently adopt slower, 
but let us hope ultimately more effective seconds 
ary means. We must try to make an im- 
pression by removing such minor difficulties 
as at present prevent direct efforts from pro- 
ducing their intended effect. And believing 
as we do that God's providence is working out 
through human agency the salvation of the 
race as well as the furtherance of their happi- 
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hess in this life, we are disposed to regard the 
present crisis which wiU bring Churchmen aad 
Dissenters more together, much as we may 
deplore some of its features, as a trial-time for 
us and for them. We look upon it as a time 
in which we are to be put to the test ourselves, 
and trial made of us whether we are so far 
disciplined as to use the events which in God's 
wisdom have been sent unto us in such wise 
as to make them result to the advancement of 
religion, the wider spread of charity, and the pro- 
motion of more Christian feelings both in our- 
selves towards others and in others towards us. 
That our Church has unequalled opportunities 
• for shewing such a spirit no one wiU deny. 
She is the Church of the nation. Her ministers 
have the privilege of directing their words to 
all the people of the land. Her national cha- 
racter includes every man, woman, and child 
within her oversight. If therefore she be true 
to her mission, she has the whole nation for 
her audience. 

But as soon as we have said this we shall be 
met by the remark that the Church of England 
is not at one within herself. And we readily 
admit that the existence of these disagreements 
is to be regretted. But it is too much the fashion 
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to take for granted that the various shades of 
opinion in the Church of England are entirely 
of modem growth and betoken a weakness in 
the present day of which nothing was known 
to our forefathers. Such an opinion is alto- 
gether mistaken. I have already said that the 
questions of predestination and freewill divided 
the Church from the time of the acceptance of 
St. James's Epistle. The same question has 
cropped up at various periods. The names of 
Pelagius, St. Francis, Babanus Maurus, Duns 
Scotus mark successive eras at which this con*- 
troversy was active in ancient times. It was 
waged by the Jesuits against the Jansenists in 
the Church of Rome, and this same question 
is one great element of diflference between the 
extreme parties on one side and on the other 
in the Church of England at the present day. 
It is natural that between these two extremes 
there should ever have been a middle party 
which, while trying to avail itself of all that 
was most worthy of acceptance in each, should 
not exactly coincide with either. Thus it has 
been in times gone by, and thus it comes to pass 
now, nor is there any strangeness in it, that we 
have three parties in our Church whereof the 
two extremes advocate among other things the 
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views I speak of^ while the third occupies 
the mean between them. In the composition 
of our Articles at the Reformation the early 
Fathers of the English Church, aware of the 
difficulty that awaited them in this matter, 
wisely left their doctrinal exposition on these 
points of such a character as to admit to her 
communion those who clung to either view. 
Their design was to establish a National 
Church and it was therefore incumbent upon 
them to exhibit in their system, as we find 
exhibited in the New Testament, such a com- 
prehensive view of doctrine as would enable 
them to appeal to the whole people. Under 
var3ang circumstances it may be desirable 
to emphasize now one tenet, now the other, 
whereas in a complete survey neither is per- 
fect alone. In writing to the Romans St. Paul 
deemed it expedient to dwell most strongly on 
justification by faith ; while St. James, address- 
ing himself to the twelve tribes which were 
scattered abroad, needed to insist earnestly upon 
the importance of. the co-relative tenet of justi- 
fication by works. By a national Church both 
phases ought to be kept in view, and so it 
seems to have been -with a wise forethought 
that our early Churchmen framed as they did 
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their much abused Articles. They embrace 
the two extremes as did the Apostles, and so 
of necessity include the mean, thus deserv- 
ing, as could be deserved in no other way, 
the name of Catholic in its true sense of 
Universal. There are now as heretofore three 
parties in the Church. Let us consider briefly 
their distinguishing characteristics in such wise 
as to connect them with our general subject. 
And recognizing as I have demonstrated the 
naturalness of their existence I should feel it 
inconsistent with the dignity of my subject 
and with the sacredness of this place to stig- 
matize any of these three developments with 
names which have been attached to them as 
badges of party. It may be necessary for me 
to speak more hopefully of one section than of 
another, but God forbid that I should speak 
uncharitably of any. 

The first which for distinction's sake I shall 
call the ultra-Anglican, I would venture to cha- 
racterize by its great, and in many cases undue, 
reverence for the customs of antiquity. This 
great reverence, which I do not hesitate to call 
undue, could not be so termed with justice 
were it paid to the authority of the Original 
Scriptures. But though the Anglican party 
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turns its 6yes to the past, it is content to stop 
short of Apostolic times. It is satisfied with 
extending its retrospect to the usages of the 
early Churches of Christendom, and for these 
it professes unbounded regard. Every thing 
which existed in them it counts essential to 
the constitution of a Church, forgetful that in 
some of the earliest Churches whose history 
is recorded the Scriptures tell us of grievous 
lapses from primitive purity. The writings 
of the Fathers are raised by these men almost 
to an equality with the Canonical Books of the 
New Testament, and little discrimination is dis- 
played in the use that is made of these writings. 
The consequence is that this body among Eng- 
lish Churchmen expresses the greatest attach- 
ment for aQ portions of her ritual which most 
savour of antiquity. They value most highly 
the formularies which precede in date the pub- 
lication of her Articles. These they regard as 
of modem device, and in some sort a departure 
from the models of older times. Among our 
authorised books they set most esteem on the 
Book of Common Prayer and prefer the first 
book of Edward the Sixth far above the second 
because it departs less from their primitive 
3tandards. From what I have said of them 
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this might be expected. And it is equally 
natural that in their aspirations after unity they 
should look rather to those foreign Churches 
who trace their origin to a remote antiquity, 
and should yearn more to be at one with 
them than with those bodies of Christians who 
have separated from our own Church since the 
times of the Reformation. They desire their 
ritual to resemble as closely as possible that 
of the Churches which evoke their sympathy, 
and in some cases this desire has carried them 
beyond what is lawful in the Church of Eng- 
land. Thus they have called forth censures 
on their body and provoked much interference 
of the civil power in matters of Church order. 
There is moreover among some of this section 
a great wish, and from their point of view 
perhaps a natural wish, that the Church should 
be less subject to State control. These would 
advocate an entire separation of Church and 
State from a consciousness that their union 
curbs the full development of the tendencies 
which I have mentioned. 

At the opposite extreme stand those men 
whom I wiU in a similar way term ultra-Pro- 
testant. In their eyes the most glorious era 
of our Church commences at the time of Queen 
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Elizabeth, and their idea of perfection in an 
ecclesiastical organization is most nearly realized 
by the Church of the Reformation. To them 
our Articles of Religion are of much more 
importance than the Prayer-book, and their 
sympathies go forth towards modem religious 
dissentients. The union they consider of most 
consequence and most feasible is union among 
the various sections of professing Christians at 
home. With them the Fathers are nothing, 
the Sdriptures everything; and in many cases 
they extend their reverence to the English 
Version of the Bible as of hardly less value 
than the originals. For ritual of any kind 
they have but scant esteem. 

I am aware that in treating of these two 
divisions I have described them by features 
which properly belong only to the extreme 
members of either. I know that there are 
many who from circumstances which have no- 
thing to do with religious principles are counted 
as belonging to one or other of these two sections 
who would shrink from advocating the extreme 
views of either, and who, were any mighty 
agitation to pervade the religious world, would 
probably be found in the ranks of the section 
I am now about to mention. 
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^For between these two widely differing ex- 
tremes lies a large, yea, I believe the largest, 
body of English Churchmen. It is almost im- 
possible to indicate their views with anything 
like the precision with which we have described 
the others, for their voice has been raised at 
various times against both extremes, and ac- 
cording as one or other became too prominent 
their influence has inclined towards its opposite. 
Among these men we find the greater part 
of the learning of the Church. But m con- 
nection with this central and generally more 
intellectual body there have been seen in our 
own day many distressing symptoms, and at 
present these sjnnptoms are but little abated. 
The peculiar investigations which have charac- 
terised this generation have had their influence 
on these men, and the result of that influence 
has been to make it seem as though some of 
them were throwing off their allegiance not only 
to the Church but also in some cases to religion 
itself. For our lot has been cast in an age 
when physical science is making a progress 
with which the advances of any previous time 
seem altogether trifling. These conquests in 
scientific knowledge have given birth to specu- 
lations on the agreement of Science with Beve* 
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lation. The judgement of men has been dis- 
turbed by the wider view of the laws of nature 
newly opened before them. Their admiration 
has been called forth by the wonders therein 
displayed. They have been so impressed, and. 
it may be, elated at the grasp of knowledge to 
whicb their mind has attained, that they have 
forgotten for a while that a greater than all 
they see is there. We have for instance gained 
some insight into the laws of storms, and there 
are men who have in consequence questioned 
the propriety of addressing prayers concerning 
them to Him whom both wind and sea obey. 
We have learnt much about the relationship of 
mind to matter, and seem not unlikely to ad- 
vance farther in such knowledge. But hitherto 
such advances have been so fedtering and un- 
certain that they should make us cautious rather 
than bold in resting arguments upon them. 
From these new-found and scarcely yet assured 
acquisitions however there is springing up in 
some quarters a tendency towards the ungodly 
doctrines of Pantheism. Our day has witnessed 
also a mighty progress in the knowledge brought 
to bear on literary criticism, and from this 
criticism the Scriptural records have not been 
exempt. Much has been written about the 
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question of inspiration^ and the disputes thereon 
have seemed to betoken that a faith in any 
inspiration that would be worth the name, is 
rapidly disappearing from our midst. It is un- 
fortunate for the reputation of the central body 
of Churchmen that most of the agitation on 
these questions has made its appearance among 
them. They are more fitted both by tastes 
and position to give a dispassionate considera- 
tion to the progress that is going on around 
them. Neither are they wedded as is the 
Anglican to antiquity simply because it is 
antiquity, nor as the extreme Protestant have 
they championed theories of inspiration which 
if accepted set all criticism at defiance. It is 
then among a portion of this section that great 
indifferentism or in some cases more than in- 
differentism to religion has made itself seen. 
But as I have said with respect to the two 
former parties that the extreme men among 
them are comparatively a small number, so 
would I remark here. For the advanced 
opinions of those men to whom I have alluded, 
and who have been prominent in proclaiming 
their ideas are, if we may judge by one ex- 
ample, shared but by few. Not long ago we 
were startied by an attack on the Scriptures, 
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which, had there not been great soundness at 
the heart of English Christianity, would have 
seriously imperilled its existence. The books 
which caused it have however already died out 
of the list of standard literature, and bid fair 
to attain to a speedy oblivion. 

We judge therefore that in most of the men 
who belong to this more enquiring but less self- 
asserting school of Churchmen there is a sound 
substratum of belief in the Scriptures, and a 
firm attachment to the Church to which they 
belong. But placed as they are midway be- 
tween the two extremes, they make less parade 
of their strength aad love than do either of the 
other sections, and when weeded of those wildly 
speculative minds which have thrown discredit 
on their party, they bear in the Church of 
England the same relationship to the Anglican 
on the one hand, and the ultra-Protestant on the 
other, that the EngUsh Church herself bears to 
the communions which are on diflferent sides of 
her, the Church of Rome and the Nonconform- 
ists. And as any strong and one-sided view 
demands much assertion and inspires those who 
hold it heartily with a desire to. make it pro- 
minent, we see great energy displayed by both 
the extremes, while these men who are anxious 
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to find and hold fast whatever of truth may he 
in both, remain quiet in the controversies which 
prevail, and their strength is unappreciated 
because they shun the combats of party. 

This for our purpose may sufiice as a de- 
scription of the divisions which exist within 
the Church, and they correspond very nearly, 
as I have said before, to similar divisions which 
have prevailed through all Christian times, and 
which seem rather to be a result of the varied 
character of men's minds and the existence of 
a National Church on a necessarily comprehen- 
sive basis, than of any great error in the con- 
stitution or doctrines of the Church in which 
they are developed. 

Looking now at these sections, what pros- 
pect do they severally hold out of furthering the 
imion between Churchmen and Nonconformists? 
The first of them, the Anglican, may be dis- 
missed in few words. They do not labour for 
such an end. Their desires for comprehension 
all centre on the promotion of union with the 
Churches of antiquity abroad, and for this large 
object they willingly sacrifice all hope of con- 
ciliating the comparatively small body of dis- 
sentients at home, who have been severed firom 
their mother Church only within the last two 
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or three centuries. It would be interesting 
no doubt to discuss the chances which they 
have of success in their object, but such dis- 
cussion would be out of place now. That 
many of them earnestly desire and labour for 
success, it is only due to them to acknowledge. 
But it is their misfortune that along with those 
who would maintain the Catholicity and Apostolic 
character of the Church of England as equal to 
that of any other Church, their party includes 
many whose sole aim appears to be to bring 
about the union which they covet by the sacri- 
fice of all that is characteristic of the Church 
of the Reformation. From them there is little 
to hope. 

Turn we therefore to the second body of 
Churchmen, those whose glory it is to call 
themselves Protestants. Among them we dis- 
cern no lack of readiness to sympathise and in 
many cases to act in concert with those who 
have left the English Church. But were we 
to examine into the cause of such readiness 
as they display we should find it arising from 
motives on which workers for union could but 
little depend. The bond which attaches these 
men to Dissenters is a desire to oppose all that 
is not equally Protestant with themselves. To 
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build on this sort of sympathy as a means 
of promoting permanent unity is to build on 
a mere negation. Such coalitions presently 
crumble away when no longer stimulated by 
opposition. To protest is only successful so 
long as there exists a strong counter-assertion. 
Hence it would seem that the active power of 
these men can be fully exhibited only in an 
extreme, and that the chance of the ultimate 
conquest of Dissent by their agency becomes 
a very doubtful chance indeed. 

In forming our estimate of this section of 
Churchmen there is another point which be- 
speaks our notice. They have ever been most 
forward in maintaining that theory of Scriptural 
Inspiration on which science and philology have 
of late years been so energetic in their attacks. 
It is one of the distinctive marks of this party 
that they hold firmly to the Verbal Inspiration 
of Holy Writ. We would not now enter on 
the merits of this controversy, but would re- 
mark that any careful observer of the times 
must see tokens of a great change in men's 
minds on that subject. So great is this change 
that it seems not improbable that the next 
development of Christianity will be one in 
which a very different view of Inspiration will 
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be generally maintained. It would be injustice 
to Nonconformists to suppose them unmindful 
of the signs of the times. Distinguished men 
among them have exhibited their readiness to 
take part in the revision of the English Bible 
which has just commenced. We may gather 
then that they are prepared to hear all that 
science and scholarship have to say upon this 
matter, and to accept any portions of their 
tribute to the stores of knowledge which come 
to them with a powerful conviction of truth. 
As yet such a disposition has not been dis- 
played by the body of Churchmen we are now 
considering. We ought therefore hardly to 
expect that such action will be taken by them 
a« wiU lead to any great extension of ihe 
Church of England by the comprehension of 
Dissenters. 

There remains the third section of Church- 
men. Do they oflfer us more encouragement ? 
To a superficial observer some parts of their 
action is not very hopeful. They are among 
Churchmen those who have made least parade. 
This may however be accoimted for. They do 
not wish to be identified with party at aU, and 
their policy herein has two results. First they 
raise no battle-cry. They want not war but 
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peace. Again^ they are more difficult to rally, 
for they long to avoid the fight altogether. 
This love of peace at any price has, however* 
its evil side. It breeds sloth in the inactive, 
and has led in the active minds of some men 
of this school to what is worse. Rather than 
encourage any tendency to dispute, they have 
begun to set little value on the superficial dif- 
ferences in Christian opinion, and this tendency 
has carried here and there a spirit bolder than 
the rest so far as to decry the adoption of any 
formularies of faith whatsoever. Such instances, 
which happily are but few, are greatly to be 
deplored. But in spite of all, if I might 
venture to predict, it is by this section rather 
than by either of the others that the mission 
of the Church in the future will be forwarded. 
If any great movement is to take place of such 
a nature that those who are severed from us 
will long to draw nigh again, these men alone 
hold the position round which such a move- 
ment can centre. The Anglican, turning his 
eyes backward to the authority of bygone ages 
and resting on that, sets modem thought at 
a distance, while the position assumed by the 
extreme Protestant pledges him to theories 
which of late have been widely discarded. 
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Those questions which our day has brought into 
special prominence he feels himself bound to 
reject unanswered. We cannot look, therefore, 
to either extreme. From diflferent causes both 
ignore much that at the present time agitates 
the minds of devout men. And it is in vain 
to decry the spirit of investigation which is now 
aroused. This philosophy, right or wrong, is 
becoming popularised, and if it have raised 
enquiries and doubts in the minds of those 
who first received it, most assuredly it will 
do the same again. It is only then from that 
body of Churchmen who have ventured to con- 
sider these questions that teachers are likely to 
come forth with power to shew that the God 
of the Scriptures and of Science is the same. 
As the Reformers grappled with superstition, 
as the Wesleyans rose up against infidelity, 
so will the Church of the future have to cope 
with science and criticism, and, while giving 
each its due, to prove that spite of them both 
(nay, I would rather say illustrated by them 
both) the eternal truth of God remains the 
same: that the treasure which He has given 
to us may be, nay, from the nature of things 
always must be, enclosed in earthen vessels, 
but that when the casket is rightly opened 
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the treasure is still there and as precious as 
ever. 

If there be any truth in this expectation 
there is one suggestion which must at once 
strike every thoughtful mind. That is, how 
important it is that those who are to go 
forth from this and other like seminaries of 
sound learning and religious education should 
have a training specially to fit them for the 
positions which they are to fill. . At present 
this is conspicuously not the case. Of course 
from what I have already said it will be seen 
that my remarks are in no wise meant to dis- 
parage the usual literary and scientific studies 
of the Universities. I would only urge that 
in addition thereto there should be provided 
for those who are to be our future Clergy a 
special course of preparation for those duties 
which they are designed to undertake. At the 
present time I can liken our course of action to 
nothing better than this. We behave as fool- 
ishly as would a nation whose whole commerce 
was on the sea, and whose yoimg men were in 
many instances certain to be destined to a 
maritime life, and who, while knowing this well, 
should place their naval training schools as far 
as possible from the sight of water, encourage 
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the study of all things but navigation, and 
though works on the subject might be ac- 
cessible to their students, nevertheless recom- 
mend and reward everything but the study of 
such works, and then send their men forth to 
take naval commands and expect them to be 
successful voyagers and to meet with no dis- 
asters. Such is no unfair parallel to the course 
of training we give those whom we send forth 
as teachers of the nation in religion. 

It is time that this were changed. The 
man of God should be capable of bringing out 
of his treasures things new and old. Oppor- 
tunities should be provided that he may sup- 
plement the lecture on Pastoral Theology by 
the practice of the Pastor's work. That he 
may under wise guidance learn those details 
of duty, ignorance of which makes the min- 
istrations of many unfruitful. Fas est et ah 
hoste doceri. Such a course of action would 
win more than all the concessions in externals 
that we might possibly contemplate. 

Indeed there is really little that we could 
with wisdom concede. I have already noticed 
that a Commission is sitting to consider the 
Ritual of our Church. Its attention will be de- 
voted to the discussion of measures for making 
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our service-books of more general utility and 
acceptance. It is not however to be expected 
from the constitution of that Commission and 
from the points to which they have been spe- 
cially invited to direct their attention, that the 
changes they may suggest will appeal with any 
great force to those who stand aloof from us. 
Their labours will perhaps give us some shorter 
and more varied sLce!, but l^en a. a whole 
the result of their work will commend itself 
rather to the Churchman than to the Dissenter. 
To give up our position as the National 
Church by precipitating measures likely to 
produce speedy disestablishment, would be to 
abandon a most precious privilege without any 
likelihood of a benefit in lieu thereof. As the 
Church of the nation the Church of England 
has the high duty of caring for the spiritual 
welfare ef every individual therein. The min- 
istrations of the voluntarily supported pastor 
of a disestablished Church must of necessity be 
limited to the circle of those by whom he is 
supported and who form his congregation. To 
abandon our wider field for a sphere like this 
would be to declare ourselves unworthy of the 
destiny to which God has called us. We hetw 
much laudation of the greater spirituality ex- 
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isting in churclies supported by volunteer eflfort. 
But degrees of spirituality are so difficult to 
estimate that we know not how to institute 
a comparison. We are conscious of advantages 
in our present position, which we should lose 
utterly by quitting it, while the gain proposed 
seems shadowy and uncertain. We must 
therefore decline to leave a known good for 
that of which we cannot say whether it be 
good or not. It may be that the select nature 
of the congregations in voluntary churches gives 
them a character somewhat diflferent from our 
own. But none will deny that it is a great 
national blessing that there exists in the land 
a spiritual agency which directs itself not only 
to those who are earnest Christians and so 
would be certain to belong to some congre- 
gation, but also to those sheep who are out 
of the fold altogether. It is ours to watch 
for these souls. To give up this duty which 
no other organization is prepared to fulfil 
would be on a par with the course which 
we have lately been exhorted to pursue in 
the matter of our National Education. We 
have been advised to abandon all the existing 
machinery of our schools, satisfactory though it 
is in many respects. The labour; thought, and 
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beneficence of yeaxs was to be mercilessly swept 
away. And this forsooth that we might begin 
a new provision on a plan which the wisdom 
of some modem philosophers believes itself to 
have brought to perfection. By her represent- 
atives the nation has answered this proposal. 
The Church will, I trust, exhibit equal wisdom 
in determining to maintain herself as the 
Church of the whole people. And if desertion 
there is to be (which God forbid !) let the act 
be that of the State rather than that of the 
Church. 

With the doctrines of the English Church 
I shewed last Sunday that by far the larger 
portion of Nonconformists are in accord. It 
seems then that all we can do to conciliate 
them is to prove that we are heartily desirous 
to act up to the belief which they hold in 
common with ourselves. No doubt there are 
features in the polity of the Church on which 
objectors might take their stand and speak 
with considerable reason and eflfect. I would 
instance the unseemly manner in which patron- 
age may become a matter of barter, and a cure 
of souls be oflfered for sale. But this abuse and 
others of a like nature will yield to a legislation 
which has already shewn itself prepared to deal 
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with them. And it will be a joy to all true 
sons of the Church quite as much as to those 
who do not belong to her, when such spots as 
these have been purged away. 

In the utilization of our Clergy we might 
learn somewhat from the proceedings of the 
modem school of Dissenters. I have observed 
that these men attached immense importance 
to the ordinance of preaching. The same with- 
out doubt must be the case in the Church 
which shall command the audience of the 
nation in times to come. In the Church of 
England however the fixed nature of the clergy- 
man's sphere of duty cannot but seriously im- 
pair his ability as a preacher, and may account 
for the shafts of ridicule which thoughtless men 
so oft direct against sermons. As a rule each 
clergyman must produce one or two discourses 
every week, and preach to the same congre- 
gation from one year's end to another. With 
the whole range of secular subjects to choose 
from this would be no easy task. How difficult 
therefore must it be when the subject-matter is 
of necessity so little varied ! The result is that 
in a few years the preacher cannot answer to 
the demand. The exposition which he produces 
becomes cold and formal, and the hearers lend 
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it but a cold attention. The lesson I would 
urge is that we should adopt some arrangement 
whereby interparochial services might be organ- 
ized. This is a portion of such internal self- 
government as I have spoken of before. If 
a sfystem of this kind were adopted in a circuit 
of half-a-score parishes the labour of producing 
sermons would be lessened tenfold, and I venture 
to add that their eflfectiveness would be in- 
creased a hundredfold. The address would at 
first be well prepared because there would be 
leisure for due preparation, and by the time of 
its last delivery it would become a well-reasoned 
and convincing appeal, and would be delivered 
with a force which only much thought and 
repetition can supply. Nor is this aJl the ad- 
vantage the clergy would reap from such an 
mterchange of duty. The parson of a coimtry 
parish is too often an isolated individual. 
Many a time in consequence of his loneliness 
and lack of friendly intercourse he develops 
fancies which a wider contact with the world 
would dispel to the advantage of his hearers 
as well as himself. 

Such a system of interchange would, we feel 
convinced, while bringing with it these benefits 
produce also greater attention in congregations. 
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Something like this might with ease be organ- 
ized in towns, and there is little doubt that if 
clerical meetings and ruridecanal conferences 
would undertake to discuss the question, it 
might be arranged for country parishes also. 
And the good effect would shew itself in 
another way. The Church would become more 
united. The intercourse promoted by such ex- 
change of services would call forth much mutual 
counsel, which could not fail to produce a 
greater unity in the Church as well as uni- 
formity in our services. 

We cannot leave unmentioned another 
matter wherein we hope soon to see the hands 
of the clergy strengthened. The Church suflfers 
greatly from want of organization among those 
of her lay members who are wishful to do her 
service. But there is a movement on foot to 
correct this which we must all hail with satis- 
faction. Churchmen are beginning to find how 
beneficial it would be to choose from among 
the earnest members of each parish a council 
to confer with the minister on his duties. It 
will be matter of great regret if this plan be 
not widely adopted without the interference of 
legislation. It cannot fail to have a good effect, 
for it will rouse in the laity a feeling of re- 
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sponsibility which at present they do not suffi- 
ciently recognise, and the existence of such 
councils and their friendly discussion of what 
is best as well for the Church as for each 
parish wiU prevent smaU disagreements from 
growing into great offences. We are sure that 
in the minds of few of the clergy is there a 
desire to offend those to whom they are ap- 
pointed to minister. And had they the oppor- 
tunity which such councils would give them, 
there would be less likelihood of a conflict 
between them and their congregations, for thus 
the ordering or changing of services would be 
so directed as to inflict no wounds of feeling. 
Such councils would likewise help to reduce the 
distance which separates the two extreme bodies 
of Churchmen, for congregations differ less widely 
in sentiments than individual clergjmaen. And 
this would be the means of enlarging the middle 
section of the Church to which we look with 
most hope. An organization of this nature is 
especially important in country parishes. It 
is not with the dwellers there as with residents 
in a town. These latter have usually the choice 
of several churches, and are not necessarily 
driven into Dissent when their clergy adopt 
practices of which they do not approve; but 
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rural populations have seldom more than one 
church, and it is greatly to be lamented when 
any members of their congregations are driven 
to swell the ranks of those who are separate. 
The formation of voluntary councils in parishes 
would conduce to such previous mutual under- 
standing, that proceedings which estrange our 
flocks would diminish in frequency. These re- 
marks may perhaps be said hardly to concern the 
conciliation of those who dissent. But surely, 
inasmuch as prevention is better than cure, it 
cannot be amiss if, while dwelling on the best 
means of winning back former dissentients, we 
advert to what may prevent the creation of 
new ones. 

There is one point more in which we should 
gain by a greater display of life and activity. 
It is this. Our churches in many cases are 
closed from one Sunday to another, and in towns 
this state of things reflects discredit on our 
whole communion. It makes religion appear 
to the world a work for only the one day in 
seven. Such infrequency of services has arisen 
no doubt partly from the amalgamation of por- 
tions of our Liturgy formerly distinct, which 
makes it almost impossible for men and women 
in the bustling work-a-day world to give up time 
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enough for so long a series of services. If shorter 
forms could be arranged for week-days, partak- 
ing more of the character of family prayers, 
and each service be followed by a few minutes* 
earnest enforcement in plain language of the 
simple truths of Christianity, daUy services 
might be rendered acceptable, and hard-worked 
men and women be brought to use every en- 
deavour to share now and again in such simple 
earnest worship. But if we would encourage 
such congregations the house of God must be 
frequently open and free for all to enter. 
Alas that it should ever be otherwise where 
God's word is preached! 

It may be thought that I have said little or 
nothing on the methods which our Church should 
adopt for the conciliation of those who have 
been the main subject of my discourse. But I 
stated at the outset that there seemed to be 
little possibility of direct action in the matter, 
and reverting to the simile of a physician's 
treatment of his patient, it will be found here, 
I believe, as is not rarely the case with him, that 
when secondary means have had their effect, 
the cure is well-nigh completed. From irrita- 
ting causes of disunion the Church is being 
rapidly freed, and is shewing herself thoroughly 
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anxious to fulfil her high mission. Let her 
pursue her course ajid the Christian feeling of 
England will press unto her with fervent aflfect- 
ion and acknowledge her to be the worthy 
religious teacher of the nation. 

There is then little for us to do but to be 
more earnest and more united in our action 
as Churchmen. The State has removed some 
obstacles to imity and will soon have removed 
all that Dissenters can fairly cavil at in the way 
of political hardships. These for the most part 
had their rise in legislation which began before 
Dissent, as a permanently organized system, was 
contemplated. When they have disappeared 
this portion of our opponents will no longer 
have a ground of complaint. Some of them 
may perhaps invent a new one and make 
demands to which concession is impossible, but 
in that case the blame will be theirs, not ours. 
A thought of this might haply check them 
in some portions of their present action which 
savour, it must be confessed, more of the 
clamorous than the righteous. I have shewn 
that on questions of doctrine we are at one 
with by far the largest part of these bodies 
of dissenters, and while folly acknowledging 
how our zeal was roused into new life, I have 
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demonstrated that we are now surpassed therein 
by no Christian community. I have proved 
that by means of Scripture-readers, Lay-helpers, 
Book-hawkers, Deaconesses and Town-mission- 
aries, we are busily extending our operations 
wherever we find a way. All we seem to need 
then is a larger display of toleration, particularly 
in those members who occupy an extreme 
position among Churchmen. And that this 
need is great, a memorial presented to Convo- 
cation within the last few weeks has abundantly 
proved.* It cannot be judicious in any of us 
when speaking of feUow-Christians, to use terms 
which, if true, would proclaim them to be out- 
casts from Christ altogether. Advantage has of 
late seen taken of these grievous exhibitions of 
hostility among the different sections of Christ- 
ians. It has been said in our legislature, almost 
in so many words, that our people could have no 
general religious education because of the dis- 
union among those who profess to be supporters 
of religion. Let us all whether calling our- 

* Allusion is made to the spirit exhibited by the memben 
of the English Church Union, on the subject of the adminis- 
tration of the Lord's Supper in Westminster Abbej (June 
22nd, 1870) to the New Testament Bevision Committee. 
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selves Churcluuen or Dissenters beware lest 
our strife add strength to such an opinion. 

The firm conviction that the Church of 
England is responsible for the Christianity of 
our land has impelled me to speak as I have, 
done. A mighty position is assigned to us. 
To us it is given to address ourselves to 
every man^ woman, and child in England. The 
Qod who conferred such a privilege designed 
it, we may be sure, for great ends. We are 
in trust for the National Christianity. Let 
us look well to our ways that we fail not 
to discharge this trust with fideUty. Let the 
exlxeme parties among us beax iTmind that 
one-sided views are only justifiable when put 
forward to correct extreme and rarely-occurring 
errors, while that which we are commanded to 
make known unto all men is our moderation. 
Let those less disposed to partizanship re- 
member in turn that it is not speculation that 
can save the world, but faith — ^a working faith 
— a faith working by love. And let us faint 
not, remembering always whose servants we 
are, and that He who employs us will, if we 
wait on Him, assuredly guide our weakest 
efforts to His gloiy. Yes, if we wait on Him. 
Let us therefore avoid in all things a spirit 
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of party-strife. Let us beware of spiritual 
pride. Let our work be for God's service, 
for waiting on Him. So may we leave events 
in His hands content if we can only tell our 
hearts that we have done with our might all 
that our hands have found to do. 



THE END. 
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